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Amphitheatre, which presents a wonderful proof 
of the splendor, wealth and skill, as well as bar- 
[ Before leaving Avignon this morning} we had | barity of ancient times. Seldom have I looked 
an opportunity of religious intercourse with our | on a more imposing spectacle. In the afternoon 
truly kind and pious host and hostess of the| we drove a few miles into the country, with 
Hotel de I’Europe. They are full of tender) Christine, to visit some friends of hers, named 
recollections of my dear brother, whose grave we | Sagnier, who amuse themselves with an estab- 
have now left, cleared of weeds and covered with | lishment of silk-worms. It is just the height of 
turf, under the pleasant shade of the four young | the season; and we were much interested by 
cypress trees. We parted from these kind | the examination of those 300,000 worms; some 
friends in Christian love. Afterwards a little | feeding ; some busily spinning; others already 
party of Protestants called upon us; Frossard, | buried in their cocoons. About thirty of the 
Gebhard and his wife, our friend Imer, and | principal Protestants met us in the evening, to 
others; with whom we read (al. v, and after the | whom I gave an account of our visit to Silesia, 
subsequent silence, we were both led into minis- and of the two systems of prison discipline 
try. A real solemnity was over us ; and love and | practised in America. Some serious remarks 
peace seemed to flow sweetly at the close of this | concluded the evening. I endeavored, in the 
affecting and interesting visit to Avignon. Un | best sense, to feel my way, and to go as far as 
our way to Nismes, we visited that splendid relic | circumstances admitted. Christine, who is a 
of Roman agchitecture, the Pont du Gard, a} private teacher here, has no small place in the 
ruined aqueduct. The ruin is striking and in- regard and affection of the people. 
teresting, and the surrounding scenery very First day, (6 mo.) 4th, was one of peculiar favor. 
picturesque. It is quite a privilege to behold | The meetings were held at the school; morning, 
such things, and is far indeed from interrupting | ten o'clock ; evening, six o’clock. Many, besides 
the flow of better and holier things. I love true} Friends, attended in the morning; it was a very 
Christian liberty in such matters. weighty, anointed meeting, in which true solem- 
Our kind friend Lydia, and afterwards Chris-| nity was felt, and the freedom and spirituality 
tine Majolier, called upon us; the latter, our | of the gospel dispensation fully unfolded. Anna 
dear and affectionate friend and helper, dined | went afterwards to the Protestant first-day school. 
with us, and then accompanied us to their week- | Otherwise we were quiet till the evening, when 
day meeting, which is held in the girls’ school-| a large assembly were well accommodated in the 
room on a fifth day evening. The whole flock | three adjoining apartments at the school. I was 
was assembled, including the children, about} enabled to preach at large, and with clearness, on 
forty ; and the dear aged widow of Louis Majo-| Christ’s being made unto us of God, wisdom, 
lier, who now lives here with her daughters. It | righteousness, sanctification and redemption. It 
was a solemn, encouraging time, in which con-| was a great favor to be helped through this 
solation was given to the mourners; prayer at/| service. 
the conclusion. My dear wife spoke sweetly on 


Nismes, 6th mo. Ist, 1843. 

































After detailing various other religious engage- 
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ments at Nismes, and in its neighborhood, 
Joseph John Gurney continues :— 

Fifth day. A most interesting morning. Our 
last meeting for worship with the Friends and 
the children of the school was truly memorable. 
I was led to unfold the nature and effects of our 
distinguishing principles, also the history of 
the first rise of the Society; and very solemn 
was the effusion of prayer at the close. This 
meeting leaves me without a burden as it regards 
this place. Since the meeting, we have been 
rambling over that astonishing relic of antiquity, 
the Roman Amphitheatre, with E. Frossard, who 
has been kindly explaining to us its several parts. 
What strange scenes have been enacted there ! 
Sham sea-fights; gladiatorship ; fights with wild 
beasts; cruel martyrdoms. What multitudes of 
the three classes, patricians, equwites, plebians, 
whose respective “loca” are still marked, as well 
as those in front for the familie insignes, ladies 
and gentlemen, while the common people, both 
male and female, thronged the galleries, and 
crowded the seats of stone. Twenty-three thou- 
sand could be seated at once ; and the building 
is so constructed as to allow of their dispersing 
in a few minutes. 

During our drive to Congenies our driver lost 
the control of his horses, as we were going down 
a hill, and we were in considerable danger for a 
few minutes, but preservation was round about 
us, and no harm occurred, either to ourselves or 
our carriage. Surely we have abundant cause 
for thankfulness! We arrived at Congenies in 
the evening, in time for meeting. It was large, 
attended by the Friends generally, and many 
others, some of whom were disturbing enough ; 
but we had, nevertheless, a good meeting, in 
which we were both engaged in ministry. I was 
led to unfold the teaching of the Lord; by the 
Scriptures ; by afflictions; by his Spirit. The 
simple-hearted Friends crowded round us, and 
seemed delighted to see us, and we found ample, 
though humble, accommodation at the house of 
the Majolier family, where we are most kindly 
entertained. Much peace rested on our settle- 
ment here. 

Sixth day. A day of quiet repose at Con- 
genies, without an attempt at any exertion beyond 
reading, writing, drawing, walking, and talking 
with the Friends. The weather was delightful; 
and it is interesting to find ourselves in the midst 
of the vine, the olive, the fig, the pomegranate, 
and the almond tree. On the whole, it was a 
day of inward peace, not devoid of its twin 
sister on earth, deep inward poverty! To this, 
some of us are surely no strangers. 

Seventh day. We have begun our family 
visit in good earnest. Seven sittings this morn- 
ing. I believe they were not entered upon by 
either of us without some preparatory baptism 
of secret depression ; but so far we can acknow- 
ledge that the Lord has been graciously with us, 
on each successive occasion, not withholding a 
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measure of his own anointing. There are several 
simple-hearted Friends here; but it was in a 
family of Methodists, father, mother and six 
sons, (the aged grandmother, sister of the widow 
Majolier, being the only Friend of the party,) 
that there was the most remarkable flow of the 
heavenly oil. The eldest son was on his bed of 
sickness; once a soldier, now evidently a child 
of the Lord. 

Whilst thus engaged at Congenies, Joseph 
John Gurney was attacked with fever, which, for 
a time, awakened considerable uneasiness. The 
symptoms, however, gradually subsided ; and, 
after an interval of rest, he was enabled to con- 
clude his labors in this part of France. 

Second day, 6th mo. 26th. We are now at 
Nismes. The complaint gradually subsided on 
fifth and sixth days, and yesterday the way 
opened unexpectedly, for attending the meeting 
of Friends of Congenies, which was a time of 
much quiet and satisfactory feeling. Notwith- 
standing my weakness, I felt constrained to ap- 
point a public meeting at Calvisson, a neighbor- 
ing town, for the evening; a concern in which 
my wife was evidently a deeply-feeling partner ; 
hundreds of people met; many of them rough 
and ungodly in a high degree. But strength 
was given me to deliver the gospel message, and 
my dear wife was afterwards memorably engaged, 
partly in the language of awful warning. Chris- 
tine performed her part well as interpreter, and 
we returned to Congenies, unhurt, and in peace. 

We came forward to Nismes, with little fati- 
gue, yet I am but very feeble. Sweet and 
solemn was the stamp of divine love and peace 
which rested on our departure from Congenies, 
where we have been most kindly and generously 
treated, and where I feel that our work is done. 
The Lord keep our dear Friends of that meeting 
under the shadow of his wings. The Lord lift 
up the light of his countenance upon them, and 


| give them peace ! 


Proceeding by easy stages, Joseph John 
Gurney pursued his journey by way of Savoy 
towards Switzerland. 


Grenoble, 7th mo. Ist. 


We have been travelling through a lovely 
country, and have enjoyed a sense of true peace. 
In the afternoon of fifth day, we drove about 
thirty miles through the valley of the Isere, a 
beautiful river, now very full from the late rains, 
to St. Marcellin ; distributing on our way nu- 


merous tracts and little books. Our drive yes- 
terday morning, of four stages, through a still 
more picturesque part of this lovely valley, was 
really charming. The richness of the valley, 
the occasional catches of the broad silver stream 
of the Isere, and the noble mountains on either 
side, not to mention the neat houses, and plea- 
sant, prosperous-looking population, gave us real 
pleasure. We conversed at Tullins with Mar- 
tinez, a flax-dresser, one of about thirty converts 
from Popery, who have lately been brought, 
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with little of human instrumentality, to the 
knowledge of the truth, and were pleased with 
his spirit and appearance. We arrived at this 
beautiful place in time for dinner. In the even- 
ing we walked out to the quai, where a splendid, 
and not-to-be-forgotten view of the snowy Alps, 
their tops illuminated by the sun, burst unex- 
pectedly upon us. This morning my dear wife 
and I have been again feasting on these delicious 
views. This apparently thriving town on the 
Isere, of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, is environed 
with mountains. Some of these are always 
snow-capped ; but after a wet and cold spring, 
this is more than usually the case at present ; 
and glorious in the view of those who can say, 
“ My Father made them all,” is the aspect which 
they present. 
Chamberry, 7th mo. 3d. 

Soon after the last entry Pasteur Bonifas 
called; a man of somewhat advanced years; 
very kind and agreeable, and devoted to the 
cause of Christ. His wife is a cousin of Guizot’s, 
and they have the care of nine young ladies, 
with the assistance of an English governess. It 
was finally agreed, that he should give notice at 
the close of his morning worship, of a meeting 
to be held by me, after the manner of Friends, 
in the afternoon. Yesterday morning, first day, 
we sat down to our little private meeting, which 
was a time of true refreshment. I was much 
engaged in prayer. About two o'clock we went 
to the “‘Temple.”” Somewhat more than one 


soldiers, perhaps more. The pulpit was delivered 
up tome; and I believe a meeting was truly 
held, after the manner of Friends. I explained 
our views of worship; and, after a solemn si- 
lence, rose with the words, the “ Sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah,” &c.; on which I was 
enabled to preach fully, declaring the glorious 
gospel at considerable length. Afterwards solemn 
prayer ensued. At the close I ventured to give 
notice of a meeting to be held in the evening, | 
at our hotel; half-past seven. We returned 
home in a good degree of peace. 


the evening, a larger meeting in a private house 
than had ever before been known at Grenoble. 
We read part of Romans viii; explaining that 
Scripture reading was our constant practice on 
a First day evening. After a solemn silence, 
my dear wife addressed the assembly in a close, 
searching, but truly evangelical discourse. The 
lady who kindly undertook to interpret failed in 
her attempt, and the office devolved on me. 
There was a swéet and precious solemnity ovef 
us, and I was enabled to do it with ease to my- 
self, and comfort to us both. After she had 
finished, I was much enlarged in ministry. It 
was a remarkably solid and satisfactory meeting. 
Thus after deep humiliation, poverty and weak- 
ness, the Lord was again pleased to open the 
way for service among many who are evidently 


hundred persons present, including about twenty 


To our com- 
fort, a large and most desirable assembly met in 
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hungering and thirsting after righteousness. The 
result was great peace. 
Anneci, 7th mo. 4th. 

After a day of considerable feebleness, and a 
drive of four stages through a very fertile coun- 
try, without very much to interest, except the 
magnificent view of the valley of Chamberry on 
leaving it, we came to this lovely spot in time 
for an hour’s rest before a five o'clock dinner. 
My wife and I enjoyed our quiet Scripture read- 
ing, &c., as we came along. It is, however, 
affecting to be passing through a country in 
which the people are wholly in the hands of a 
useless military force on the one hand, and of 
numberless ecclesiastics on the other. It is 
surely a land of darkness; and so strict is the 
Government of Savoy, that not a religious tract 
ean be distributed by the Christian traveller 
with impunity. We have heard of an English 
gentleman being thrown into prison for some 
months for this offence! © that the light of 
the gospel may, in some unexpected manner, 
and in despite of all human or diabolical powers, 
break forth amongst them ! 

Geneva, 7th mo. 5th. 

The Hétel des Bergues, where we have taken 
up our quarters, promises to be a delightful 
temporary home. It is on the borders of the 
lake, which our apartments face ; and before us, 
at the distance of 60 miles, the summit and 
shoulders of Mont Blanc, white with snow, are 
distinctly visible above the long slope of a dark 
mountain in front of them. The atmosphere is 
clear, and the town looks clean and bright. We 
are well pleased, I trust thankful, to be here; a 
place I have long thought about and looked 
towards. I have felt but feeble this evening, 
and we may probably pass a day or two in sur- 
veying the lake, before we attempt a beginning 
of service. 

7th mo. 10th. Our excursion to the other end 
of the lake answered well. The weather con- 
tinued delightful ; and nothing could be more 
lovely than the lake and the surrounding scenery 
as we passed along, especially towards the upper 
end, where the mountains, overhanging the south 
coast, are truly sublime. 

We spent First day quietly in our hotel. In 
the morning we received a very pleasant call 
from the Princess Mary of Wurtemburg, and 
her companion. ur little quiet meeting after- 
wards, was truly refreshing and settling, my dear 
wife being sweetly engaged in prayer. 

At six o'clock in the evening, many assembled 
in our large apartment; so as pretty much to fill 
the room, notwithstanding the rough weather. 
It was, I trust, a favored meeting. After a long 
pause, I first explained our views of worship, 
and spoke a little of the true baptism. My dear 
wife followed in a flow of encouragement to- 
wards the true Christians then assembled. I had 
great comfort in interpreting for her. After- 
wards it was given to me to enlarge on the true 
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nature of the Christian church ; the mode of 
entrance into it; the faith of its living members | 
in all the essential truths of Christianity ; the | 
nourishment and refreshment given to them on | 
their journey, the body and blood of Christ, and 
the waters of life; the government and priest- 
hood of Christ over this universal spiritual body ; 
and the glorious termination, the day of judg- 
ment, and the final victory of the saints. The 
immediate influence and guidance of the Spirit 
were much enlarged upon; and | trust many 
hearts responded to the doctrine. Solemn prayer 
concluded the meeting. 

Having been again joined at Geneva by their 
friend Josiah Forster, Joseph John Gurney 
writes :— 

7th mo. 19th. Oursabbath was a peaceful and 
solemn one. Pasteur Cordes, from Lyons, came 
in the middle of our morning meeting. The 
evening meeting, at six o'clock, was respectably 
attended, and I was enabled to declare the truth 
to an attentive audience. It was, I believe, a 
good meeting, of which we received various tes- 
timonies afterwards. Pasteur Barde and his wife 
of the company. After the meeting a quiet and 
truly pleasant evening. Josiah Forster read to 
us the excellent epistle of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing, and other documents ; the day closing with 
a sweet solemnity. Yesterday evening we re- 


paired to the Casino, where 500 or 600 people 
collected, including nine pastors, many young 


men, but a majority of ladies. Much facility 
was afforded me in giving the account of the 
West Indies, and in arguing the whole case of 
emancipation, showing the working of Christian 
principle both in causing it, and in its results. 
When that subject was finished, I spoke shortly, 
but, I believe, strongly, on the slavery under 
which we all are by nature; of its miserable 
consequences ; and of the only deliverance, 
through the great Emancipator of the human 
race. There was a very solemn feeling over the 
meeting at its close. Josiah Forster spoke at 
the beginning and the end shortly. A true 
friend and helper he is to me. 

7th mo, 28th. At Neufchatel, Professor Peta- 
vel and his wife met us, invited us to tea, and 
informed us that a meeting was appointed for 
the evening at the Oratoire. They are pious 
and hearty people, much alive to the guidance 
of the Spirit, and attached to the principles of 
Friends, so far as they know them. They are 
great friends of our dear friends John and 
Martha Yeardley, who appear to have paid them 
a very timely visit, when a beloved son of the 
family was at the point of death. We drank 
tea with them, and after a time of silence and 
ministry, we all went together to the Oratoire. 
There a considerable assembly was collected— 
chiefly women. It wasa solemn meeting. In 
connection with the 35th of Isaiah, I was led to 
unfold the spiritual reign of Christ, and its 
blessed effects in changing the hearts and regu- 
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lating the conduct of men. We afterwards visited 
the professor's aged mother on her bed of sick- 
| ness, and ministered to her, as our divine Master 
| was pleased 7 give us ability. Thus the day 
| ended in 

After breakfast the next morning, we received 
some interesting visits from several of the per. 
sons who had attended the evening meeting; 
among the rest, Perrot, formerly one of the most 
zealous pastors in the canton, but who found 
himself stayed in his course, called to silence, to 
solitude, to introversion of soul. He is now 
living a life of pious retirement. I reminded 
him of the cloud resting on the tabernacle. The 
Israelites were not permitted to journey forwards 
while it was so; whether fora day, a week, a 
month, or even a year. But no sooner did it 
rise and move onward, than they were bound to 
follow it in the obedience of faith. I believed 
it would be so with him, and that his present 
inaction was but a preparation for future service 

Yesterday we took our slow, but pleasant, 
journey to Berne, passing by the northern part 
of the lake Neufchatel, and in sight of the smal! 
lake Morat. 

This morning, after some necessary arrange- 
ments for our meeting, we started for Hofwyl, 
about eight miles through a pleasant country, 
adorned with Bernese cottages, and well culti- 
vated in corn, &c. Our visit to the pastor Fel- 
lenburg and his family, of about two hours, was 
highly interesting. He is an old man of seventy, 
but full of energy, talent and benevolence; a 
genius for the work which engages him, and in 
which he has been occupied more than forty 
years. He has a fine expressive countenance, 
and converses well. It is in vain to attempt the 
description of his system, but the chief points 
are to elucidate and embody all theoretical know- 
ledge by facts, and so to subordinate all things 
to the moral nature of man, as to regenerate 
society by the mere force of education. It is a 
system which seems to take as its basis, a sup- 
posed native capacity in man to become and to 
be good through culture! Yet Christianity is by 
no means disregarded. It is said to be preached 
by a Protestant one Sabbath, and by a Roman 
Catholic the next, in a chapel ‘of the institution; 
the New Testament is used in the schools, and 
a certain religious instruction given; and th 
whole moral system of Fellenburg passes under 
its name. Yet we could not think that Jesus 
Christ, the crucified One, the propitiation for th: 
sins of the whole world, was the foundation on 
which our philanthropic and devoted friend was 
building. He said some things which sadl; 
evinced the contrary. Yet we could not but 
admire and esteem him. By nature he is surely 
endowed in no common degree, and his conduct 
is, by all we hear, truly virtuous. It is for virtue, 
indeed, that he pleads, systematizes and acts, 
rather than for the doctrines of grace and sancti- 
fication. 
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The agriculture of Hofwyl surprised me. The 
whole territory reminded me of Holkham in 
Norfolk—once uncultivated, now well and pro- 
ductively farmed. Fellenburg’s é/éves are in 
four divisions. The young gentlemen in his own 
house ; forty in number, or somewhat more. The 
children of the middle class, about sixty-five, in 
a second house ; and those of the poor in a third 
house, about forty. The three schools united in 
worship. The boys of number one were just 
about to commence their vacation of four weeks, 
to be spent in a walk about Switzerland, under 
the care, of course, of suitable masters. 

In a time of religious retirement with Fellen- 
burg and his family, Josiah Forster and I plainly 
stated our Christian sentiments, and were an- 
swered by our aged friend, with great kindness. 
I trust we parted from them in Christian love, 
and that this love was mutual. 

To be continued. 


Notice of Martua Lucy Perass, of Bristol, 
England, who died 11th mo. 29th, 1853, aged 
29 years. 

The object of these mementos of the departed, 
is to magnify the grace of our Lord, whereby 
they were redeemed from the earth, and prepared 
for the abode of the blessed. Their experience 
of the Lord’s goodness and love is given, that 
they may serve as beacons to the tempest-tost 
voyager,—as warnings to the thoughtless passer 
through this world, or as encouragement to the 


pilgrim to the better one,—and notasencomiums | 


on the virtues of the loved and cherished ones 
** gone before.”’ 

Considerations like these, naturally suggest 
themselves when about to write of one, who in 
so remarkable a degree attracted the admiration 
and esteem of all who knew her, and who dif- 
fused such a sunshine of love and happiness on 
all around her. The root and spring of all was 
the love of Christ dwelling in her. The real 
adornment was the meek and quiet spirit. 

She had attained, by a series of vicissitudes 
and trials, almost from her childhood, a degree 
of self-control and a ripeness of Christian ex- 
perience, but seldom enjoyed so early in the 
morning of life. In every relationship of 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother, the uniform 
tenor of her life, almost from her earliest years, 
testified that she had been with Jesus,—that she 
had learned of him who was meek and lowly of 
heart. But much as there was that was engag- 
ing in her as a child, she was not faultless ; she 
partook of those unholy tendencies inherent to 
our unrenewed nature. She felt the evil root, 
she perceived its strength, and foresaw its re- 
sults. Naturally of a high spirit, there was the 
conflict to pass through, in being brought en- 
tirely under the control of the power of Divine 
grace. Atan early age, she gave evidence of 
having been visited by the convictions of the 
Holy Spirit; she yielded to His heavenly in- 


fluences ; she sought forgiveness, reconciliation, 
peace, through the blood of atonement. Thus 
she found Him of whom Moses in the law and 
prophets did write,—Jesus the Anointed one, 
the Saviour of sinners. 

She was the daughter of Henry and Mary 
Aggs, and when about eight years of age, she 
was placed under the tuition of a governess, a 
person of deeply religious mind and cultivated 
intellect, but of delicate health ; one who had 
adopted from conviction the principles of our 
Society, and had been received into membership. 
To this Friend she became much attached, and 
the letters she occasionally wrote to her shew 
the conscientiousness, and fear of God, in which 
she began, as a child, to walk. From one of 
these, written in 1836, when she was about 
twelve years old, the following is an extract: 

“ My dear , [have thought a great deal 
of dear papa and my poor cousins, especially 

I do not at all know what state of mind 
she was in when she died, but I truly hope she 
now wears a crown of glory, and that all her 
sorrows are now passed. I believe her dear 
father went to that Paradise above, and O, 
what a happy meeting, to meet her Saviour and 
her God, and to sing with her beloved father 
praises to God and the Lamb for ever! I some- 
times think I should like to die, but I know not 
the sting; and if I were to die now, O! what 
would be my portion? I hope to be spared to 
conquer my temper, and to be more kind and 
obedient to dear papa, mamma, and thee, my 
dear governess; I will pray for strength, and will 
try. Please to excuse my disobedience and un- 
kindness to thee. But, dear A. G., the young 
must die as well as the old, and I ought to be 
ready: why should he spare me more than any 
of my neighbors? Many of them, ah! very many 
of them were more pious than lam. We call 
ourselves Christians, but are in reality, many of 
us, very wicked. We are prone to sin, and it 
is sometimes with very great difficulty, that I give 
up todear little Harry; but when [remember that 
every time [ give up it will be less difficult the 
next time, I think it quite worth while to do it, 
besides giving him pleasure; and these words 
come into my mind, ‘Blessed are the peace 
makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.’ ©, what an honor, to be called a child 
of God! who would not be eager to be called 
that? * * * * When I make my poor 
simple prayer to God at night, I do not forget 
thee. I pray for thee, that thy pain may be 
diminished ; I would cheerfully bear one half 
of it for thee, if it should be His will. Indeed 
I do love thee, and though I am often very 
naughty, I am always sorry when I let the tempt- 
er have so much dominion overme. * * *” 

As she grew up, her mind seems to have 
gradually matured in the Christian life—the life 
of God in the soul ; she became very prayerful, 
spent portions of time daily in studiously read- 
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ing the Holy Scriptures, in seeking, and some- 


times sweetly partaking of communion with her 
God and Saviour. It became easy to see by her 
increasingly watchful and self-denying conduct, 
her closely guarded conversation—so ready to 
promote every one’s comfort without considera- 
tion of her own, so ready to protect the charac- 
ter of the absent, to put the kindest construction 
upon the motives and actions of others, so gentle 
and diffident, yet evincing so much Christian 
courage, that the seed of the kingdom was sown 
in good ground, and that giving all diligence, 
she was adding to faith, virtue—knowledge— 
patience—charity. 
‘Yo be continued. 


LIEUTENANT STRAIN’S EXPEDITION ACROSS THE 
ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


A ship canal across the Isthmus uniting the 
two portions of the American Continent, has 
long been considered extremely desirable, and 
several attempts have been made, at different 
times, to discover a practicable route. Two ac- 
counts have been published, within a few years, 
by persons who professed to have explored that 
region, representing the obstacles to success as 
by no means insurmountable, and giving what 
purported to be maps of the route. These narra- 
tives have been discovered to be mere fictions, 
the pretended explorers having never actually 
crossed the Isthmus ; but they had the effect of 
enlisting England, France, the United States, 
and New Granada, in efforts to verify the state- 
ments thus made. One expedition was sent 
from the Pacific, and three from the Atlantic 
side, in the course of a few months. None of 
these, however, accomplished the passage, ex- 
cept the American party, under Lieutenant 
Strain, and they only after enduring an amount 
of privation and suffering almost unparalleled. 

This party, numbering twenty-seven men, in- 
cluding several American naval officers, and two 
commissioners appointed by the New Granadian 
Government, set out on the 19th of 1st month, 
1854, from Caledonia Bay, on the northern 
shore of the Isthmus, lat. 8° 52’ N., long. 77° 35” 
W., with the view of reaching Darien Harbor, 
on the Pacific. Misled by the statements be- 
fore mentioned, in which both the distance and 
the difficulties to be surmounted were greatly 
underrated, they were furnished with only ten 
days provisions, and forty rounds of ammunition 
each, some of the officers having in addition, re- 
volvers with fifty rounds to each pistol. The 
party does not appear to have been supplied 
with instruments for determining either eleva- 
tions or distances. 

The route led first up a small stream, some- 
times in the bed, sometimes along the banks. 
Indian villages were occasionally met with, sur- 
rounded by plantations of cocoa and plantains, 
but the inhabitants deserted them on the ap- 
proach of the strangers. Strain was careful to 


preserve from injury such property as had been 
left behind, in the haste of departure, as he ap- 
prehended hostility on the part of the natives, 
and was resolved to give them no pretext for 
attacking him. Great vigilance was used to 
guard against surprise, not only in their nightly 
camps, but on the march. On the third day, 
the party reached a “canon,” where the water 
was too deep for fording, while the banks were 
very steep. Ascending with difficulty the 
western bank, they unexpectedly founda well 
beaten path, which Strain believed to be the 
usual Indian route to the Pacific, and which led 
them over a spur of the mountains to a stream 
running to the westward. Here five of the party 
were accidentally separated from the others, and 
did not succeed in rejoining them, but appear to 
have returned to the ship. The stream thus 
struck, united with a larger one, which was 
subsequently found to flow into the Pacific, and 
which proved to be exceedingly crooked, ob- 
structed by rapids and boulders, and bordered 
by precipitous banks, making the way both toil- 
some and dangerous. Here they encountered 
five Indians, who appeared friendly, and one of 
whom undertook to guide them to the Savana, 
the stream which they wished to reach, and 
which he assured them might be attained in 
three days. The next day, however, they met 
some other Indians, who manifested much opposi- 
tion to their proceeding, and from that time the 
conduct of their guide changed. He soon de- 
clined accompanying them further, though he 
provided them with substitutes, but the latter 
deserted the next day, leaving the party almost 
destitute of provisions, seven days’ march from 
their ship, in an unknown and trackless wilder- 
ness. The difficulty of the route is shown by 
the fact that in a day’s travel, which taxed their 
strength and speed to the utmost, but twelve 
miles were accomplished. 

Being thus deserted by their guides, they 
decided to follow the stream on which they then 
were to its mouth, rather than attempt to reach 
the Savana, as the distance of the latter was un- 
known, and they might perish in the interven- 
ing wilderness, where they must cut their way 
through the dense thickets, and where water 
might pot be found. This stream was subse- 
quently ascertained to be the Chuquaqua, one 
of the most tortuous rivers known. 

Their provisions being now consumed, they were 
obliged to depend upon such game and vegetable 
products as the forest might furnish ; of both 
which but scanty supplies could be obtained. 
Turkeys and other birds were occasionally killed, 
but their principal food was the nuts and the 
unexpanded buds of the palm, the latter being 
called palmetto. Their only fish-hook being 
unfortunately broken, they were unable to pro- 
eure any fish. An attempt was made to con- 
struct a raft, but wood of sufficient buoyancy 
was so scarce that the raft, when finished, would 
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support only seven or eight persons. The sick 
and foot-sore were placed upon it, but after pro- 
ceeding a few miles, it was stopped by trees 
fallen across the stream, in a place where the 
nature of the bank made it impossible to carry 
the timbers around, and it was therefore abandon- 
ed. Their only axe having been broken, they 
were unable to make a boat. 

Some of the party being quite ill, and the 
strength of all failing daily from scanty and un- | 
wholesome food, it became evident that all must 
perish unless succor could be obtained, and this 
was only to be hoped for by sending forward 
some of the strongest to the settlements near the 
Pacific, to bring back canoes and provisions. 
After an unsuccessful effort to construct a small 
raft for conveying three persons, Strain de- 
termined to push on himself, with three compan- 
ions, as hehad found that he could endure more, 
and on less food, than any other of the party. 
The distance and the character of the route 
were equally unknown, but no other hope re- | 
mained. Accordingly, placing the remainder of | 
the party under the command of Midshipman | 
Truxton, and leaving them to follow as they 
were able, he set out on the 13th of 2d month, 
accompanied by three of the strongest men. 

The main party continued their painful jour- 
ney, by short warches, for four days longer, 
when owing to the lameness of one of the men, | 


whose foot had been injured by a thorn, they 


were obliged to remain in camp. Here they 
spent sixteen days, removing once about half a | 
mile, till the poor man’s sufferings were ended 
by death. Their food was chiefly palm-nuts and 
palmetto, with occasionally a little game. 
Having now waited twenty days without | 
tidings from Strain, they believed that he had 
perished ; and being convinced that it would be 
impossible for their debilitated party to reach 
the Pacific, the officers decided to attempt a re- 
turn to the plantain and banana fields, where 
they might recruit their exhausted strength 
sufficiently to enable them to reach the ship. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of 3d month, they 
began to retrace their steps. Their extreme 
weakness made their progress very slow; yet 
both officers and men manifested the noblest | 
spirit ; the former, especially, taking more than 
an equal share of labor, while giving the men 
the larger portiun of food. On the seventh day, 
one of the Granadian commissioners died, and 
the next day, his comrade utterly failing, at a 
point where neither food nor water could be ob- 
tained, he was reluctantly left behind, as it 
was clear he could not survive many hours, and 
delay might sacrifice the lives of all, without 
saving him. Two days later, one of the seamen 
declared his inability to proceed, and desired to 
be left to his fate, which was unwillingly done. 
Thus, with diminishing numbers, and still fail- 
ing strength, they slowly and painfully pro- 
ceeded until the 23d. Their sufferings now ap- 
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peared to have reached the utmost limit of human 
endurance. Their gallant young leader, Trux- 
ton, who had hitherto taken upon himself the 
most fatiguing duties, was utterly unable to pro- 
ceed, and it became evident that he and three or 
four others must be left behind when the party 
should resume its march on the following day, 
while little hope remained that more than two 
or three of the company, if any, would be able 
to reach the banana plantations. Exhausted 
and despairing, they had encamped for the night, 
when suddenly the report of a gun was heard; 
presently boats appeared in view, and in a few 
minutes more the cry of “Strain” thrilled like 
an electric touch through the frames of the poor 
sufferers, recalling them from the very jaws of 
death to life and hope once more. 

Strain and his companions had experienced 
sufferings and privations almost equal to those of 
the main party. After struggling for two days 
through the dense undergrowth of the river bank, 
they constructed a raft, but the frequent snags 
and shoals compelled them to abandon it two 
days afterwards. Only scanty supplies of palm- 
nuts could be procured, and as their carbines 
had become almost useless, even the little game 
they met with could not always be obtained. The 
river would have afforded fish, but they had no 
means of taking them. As their clothing was 
nearly worn out, exposure to the sun, while on 
the raft, blistered the skin on their limbs, while 
the vines and bushes scratched and irritated 
them, so as to produce fever, and all were affliet- 
ed with painful boils. One of the party, an 
athletic young seaman of twenty-two, was so en- 
feebled in mind and broken in spirit, by famine 
and suffering, that he wept bitterly when required 
to do the least work, and was with difficulty in- 
duced tomarch. They pursued their painful way 
till the 1st of 3d month, without perceiving any 
indications of an approach to the Pacific, when 
Strain resolved to construct another raft, as the 
river was now deeper, and more free from snags. 
Finding two of the party very averse to this, he 
made the raft only large enough to carry two, 
allowing the others to follow the shore, taking 
care to keep within hail of each other. 

On the 4th of 3d month, they reached tide 
water, and on the 9th, met some friendly Indians, 
who conducted them to the little village of 
Yavisa. Here they learned that a British vessel 
was in Darien Harbor, and though so prostrated 
on arriving at Yavisa as to be unable to walk 
without assistance, Strain took immediate 
measures to obtain aid for his comrades left be- 
hind. Engaging canoes and provisions, he 
despatched them up the river, while he pro- 
ceeded to Darien Harbor. Finding that the 
British vessel had gone to Panama, but would 
soon return, he visited a depot of English engi- 
neers on the Savana river, where he was liberally 
furnished with all he required; but on again 
reaching Yavisa, he found, to his mortification, 
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that the company he had sent up the river, had 
been forced to return, the Indians refusing to 
proceed. A party from the English vessel, 
however, was sent to his assistance, and provided 
with all needful supplies, and accompanied by 
both Englishmen and natives, he set off on the 
the 18th, and on the 23d, as has been stated, 
overtook the retreating party. Taking them on 
board, the boats returned to the mouth of the 
river, but two of them were too far reduced to | 
rally, and died shortly after. Strain proceeded | 
to Panama, and thence to Aspinwall, where the 
American vessel lay, and obtaining the necessary 
means for transporting his party, the survivors 
all reached that place on the 25th of 4th month. 
Thus ended this disastrous expedition, in | 
which seven of the party lost their lives, and 
which demonstrated only that no canal is practi- 
cable on the route which they traversed. This 
sketch gives but an inadequate idea of the 
difficulties and dangers of the journey. The full 





and graphic account of which this is an abstract, | 


may be found in Harper’s Magazine, for the 3d, 
4th and 5th months of the present year, and will 
well repay perusal. 


4a 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1855. 


New Encranp Yerarty Meetinc.—The 
Yearly Meeting for discipline convened as usual 
at Newport on the 11th inst., when a number of 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, with certi- | 
ficates or minutes, were present. These docu- 
ments were severally read, and cordially received, 
and at a subsequent sitting, returning minutes 
were issued, expressive of satisfaction with the 
company and services of the Friends to whom 
they related. Epistles from all the acknowledged 
Yearly Meetings in the world, Philadelphia ex- 
cepted, were received and read; the epistle 
from Ohio being signed by Jonathan Binns as 
Clerk. In regard to the reception of the last- 





named epistle, no diversity of sentiment ap- 
peared; and the resumption of the correspondence 
with Friends in Ohio, which, on the part of 
the men’s meeting had been for several years 
suspended, was attended with unmistakeable 


evidences of satisfaction. The preparation of 


replies to these fraternal communications, was, 
as usual, referred to a committee, by whom 
essays were produced, towards the conclusion of 
the meeting, which were severally read and 
adopted. 

During the several sittings of the meetin 
number of important subjects were brought un- 


or 


g, a 
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der consideration, and resulted with remarkable 
unanimity of feeling and judgment. Indeed, 
the editor of this paper, who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of attending all the sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting, can freely and safely testify, that the 
proceedings, from beginning to end, were marked 
with the harmony and union which characterize 
a community of brethren ; the love which con- 
stitutes the badge of discipleship being evident- 
ly prevalent. 

As this Yearly Meeting, as well as that of 
New York, has directed an edition of its minutes 
to be printed, it is judged most prudent to defer 


| the recital of particulars until those minutes 


come to hand. 


Lonpon Yearty Meretina.—In our last 
week’s number, an account was given of the 
proceedings of the Committee, constituted in 
reality of the whole of the Yearly Meeting, or 
at least of all such as chose to attend it, in re- 
lation to the two Epistles received from Ohio ; 
from which it appears, that after three protract- 
ed sittings, extending, as we are since informed, 
collectively to about ten hours, the Committee 
came to the conclusion to recommend the re- 
ception of the Epistle signed by Jonathan Binns. 
By subsequent letters we learn, that when this 
report was laid before the Yearly Meeting, some 
of those Friends who in the Committee had ad- 
vocated delay, renewed the effort to procure a 
suspension of the final judgment of the Yearly 
Meeting on this painful subject. This proposed 
suspension. does not appear to have originated 
in any wish to recognize the Meeting of which 
Benjamin Hoyle acted as Clerk, but in a desire 
to employ the influence of London Yearly Meet- 
ing in promoting a reconciliation between the 
parties composing the two bodies which claim 
the character of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

A lengthened discussion ensued, which was 
conducted with the utmost decorum, and under 
the evident influence of love and Christian 
regard for each other. An unusual number of 
voices were heard on this interesting occasion, 
in which, whatever diversity of opinions appeared, 
no one impeached the motives of others. The 
issue of these deliberations was, that the report 
of the Committee was adopted by the decided 
and unquestionable judgment of the meeting. 

As we shall probably, in a few days, be put 
in possession of authentic information respecting 
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the final proceedings of the meeting, on this and 
other subjects which have engaged their atten- 
tion, we must defer to a future number the con- 
clusion of our narrative. 


Mararep,—On the 9th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Sugar Plain, Ind., James Woopy to Cyntuta ANN 
Morritt, both members of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, On the 30th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Twelfth St , in this city, NaTHAN PENNELL, 
of Upper Chichester, Delaware Co., Pa., to Mary 
G., daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Fogg, of 
this city. 


Diep,—On the 28th ult., at his residence near 
Oskaloosa, lowa, Witttam Draper, a member of 
Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 61st year 
of his age. 

, On the 24th ult., ExtzanerH Watyn, a 
member of the Southern District Monthly Meeting, 
and daughter of the late Jacob S. Waln, of this 
city. 


The following resolutions, passed at a meeting 
of citizens of Johnson county, Missouri, furnish 
a specimen of the reckless spirit by which some 
of the advocates of slavery extension in that 
region are actuated. Should attempts be made 
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particular, we therefore request all free negroes 
residing in our County to leave it immediately. 

4. That all free negroes who may be found 
residing in this County after the first day of 
August next, may expect to be ejected there- 
from by force. 

5. That we will not permit, from and after 
this date, any free negro to settle and reside in 
this County, and that our Senator and Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature be and they are 
hereby requested to move so to amend the eman- 
cipation laws of this State that no slave ean be 
emancipated, and remain or be permitted to 
reside therein after his or her obtaining their 
freedom. 

6. That we will co-operate with others in 
upper Missouri for our self-defence against 
Northern encroachment, and recommend a ge- 
neral meeting at Independence, Jackson County, 
Missouri, at some suitable time, and that all the 
Counties be requested to send delegates to the 
same. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE OF WIELICZKA. 


| When Kussia, Austria and Prussia were di- 


| viding Poland among them, there was one plum 
|in the share that fell to Austria which the 
| others could not behold without envy, and part 


to carry such resolutions into practical effect, it! of which they therefore secured to themselves. 


can scarcely fail to excite hostilities in return. This plum was the Crystal Palace of Wielicaka > 
Thee Gielenttiacin ‘Maleate: vite | Wiiteins: tes | for Poland had her Crystal Palace hundreds of 
: — » may, P PS; | years before London dreamt of hers, and which, 
justly regarded rather as a bravado than as indi- |although the industry of the world was never 
cations of what may be actually attempted. The | represented within its precincts, is nevertheless 
more sober class of slaveholders themselves do | 2 noble trophy of Polish industry, and presents 
not give countenance to mob violence, in opposi- | many points of interest to the historian, the 

| philosopher, and the statistician. Several of 
|the crowned heads of Europe have honored it 
Whereas, We, the citizens of Johnson county, | with their presence, and one of the most famous 
believing that the object in view of the Abo-| generals of modern times has dated dispatches 
lition Emigrant Aid Society of the North is to| from within its walls. Grand as were the di- 
revolutionize the Southern States on the subject | mensions of our Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, 
of Slavery, and that the settlement and admis-| and grander still as are those of its more beauti- 
sion of Kansas Territory as a free State will! ful sister on Sydenham Hill, they dwindle into 
serve their purpose as an entering wedge for the | utter insignificance when compared with the 
accomplishment of that object; therefore, be it | extent of the Crystal Palace of Wieliczka, with 


tion to the regular administration of the law. 


resolved, 

1. That we are Southern in feeling, principle 
and interest, and that he who evinces by his 
acts or words his opposition to the institution of 
slavery, should not reside where said institution 
exists. 

2. We, as citizens of a slaveholding State, 
deprecate the settlement of those in our midst 
who are opposed to our institutions ; and should 
any man be found in this County tampering or 
meddling with our slaves, we promise him such 
treatment as the exigency of the case may de- 
mand. 

3. Believing that resident free negroes amongst 
us are detrimental to the well being of the com- 
munity in general, and the slave population in 


its suites of vast and lofty halls, its vaulted 
chapels, its long range of spacious galleries, the 
quiet lakes spread like mirrors within its walls, 
and its deep, dark, .ysterious museums of 
natural wonders. 

But some of our readers who happen never 
before to have heard of this Crystal Palace, are 
perhaps already indulging in suspicions of a 
poetic fiction ; and tte may therefore as well con- 
vince them at once that we are speaking of a 
reality, by mentioning, that we are alluding to 
the salt-mines which nature has deposited at the 
foot of the Carpathian Mountains, and in which 
the hand of man has scooped out a palace such 
as we have described. 

Not in a tub, or a basket, or clinging to a 
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rope, like one of a huge swarm of bees—as is | with the music and the mirth of the children of 
the usual mode of ingress into mines—is the | the earth—no doubt much to the disgust of the 
favored traveller admitted into this subterranean | elfin sprites who reigned as sole wasters here, 
fairy palace. To make the descent easy, broad | until busy bustling man ferreted out the secret 
flights of steps have been cut through the su- | riches of their realm. The effect produced when 
perincumbent strata of marl, clay, sand, far into|the hundreds of lights in the chandeliers are 
the depths of that mineral that gives its savour reflected from the myriads of saline gems which 
to the earth. It seems, indeed, like desecration | form the walls, ceiling and floor of these halls, 
to enter in any less dignified way this wonderful | is wondrously beautiful ; and the féte given here 
labyrinth of crystal halls, one hundred of which | to King Augustus IT. of Poland, in particular, 
measure from 100 to 150 feet in height, and | is described as surpassing in splendor and mag- 
from 80 to 100 feet in length and breadth, each | nificence anything ever witnessed in the richest 
having its peculiar name, derived from some | stone-built palaces on the surface of the earth. 
event connected with the mines, or from some | Among the sculptured works of salt that adorn 
Polish king or Austrian emperor who may have | the various chambers, a trophy formed of all 
honored the place with his presence, or from | the tools and instruments used in the mine, is 








some Catholic saint who may have been an 
especial favorite with the miners. Some of 
these chambers of the deep have, indeed, been 


especially devoted to religious worship; others | 


to the worship of the muses of dancing and of 
music, being set aside as ball-rooms and concert- 
rooms; and others, again, are used as stables for 
horses, the inequalities of the upper world 
having thus found their way down into this 
subterranean world also. The largest of these 
salt-chapels is dedicated to St. Anthony, to 
whose kind intercession, tradition says, the 
country is indebted for the discovery of the salt- 
mines. A sister of St. Casimir—so goes the 
story—lost a precious ring, and in her dismay, 
prayed to St. Anthony to "help her to find it. 
The complaisant saint, though refusing to help 
to restore to the lady a mere token of earthly 
vanity, appeared to her in a dream, and desig- 
nating to her the spot where the mines were 
discovered, told her that by digging there, she 
would find a treasure greater than the one she | 
had lost. The chapel of St. Anthony, however, 
was not built, or rather excavated, until 1698, 
from which period, until the reign of Joseph IT., 
a mass was said here every morning for the 
miners. At present, divine worship is cele- 
brated in the chapel only once a year, on the 
3d of July—a great festival among the miners, 
who, clad in holiday attire, attend the mass, and 
then dine together at long tables spread in some 
of the adjoining halls. In this Gothic ehapel, 
as well as in the smaller ones in the mines, not 
only the walls, the doors, the niches, are hewn 
out in salt, but so likewise are the altar and the 
crucifix in front of it, the statues of the saints, 
as large as life, that grace the niches and kneel 
around the altar, and even the little lamps, of 
antique form, that burn befgre their shrines. 
The grandest of these crystal halls is, how- 
ever, the ball-room, adorned with slender 
columns with ornamented capitals, with friezes 
of sculptured foliage, and with a chandelier 
formed of salt-crystals, sixty feet in circum- 
ference. In this hall are given the fétes which, 
on occasion of the presence of emperor or king, 
have made these subterranean regions resound 


particularly interesting; but the work of most 
artistic value is a statue of King John Sigis- 
;mund of Poland, cut out of a single block of 
crystal. In the stables for the horses, that 
spend their lives in this glittering palace, the 
boxes, mangers and troughs are all cut out of 
salt; and the very air you breathe is impreg- 
inated with the mineral. But however mono- 
| tonous this realm of salt may seem to some, to 
‘others it has strange attractions ; and the eccen- 
tric Suwarrow, for instance, on one occasion 
established his head-quarters here during three 
days, dictating dispatches to secretaries, writing 
on blocks of salt, and directing the movements 
of troops in the world above by means of adju- 
tants hoisted up and down through darksome 
| shafts. 

Like the colonists in Australia, who for years 
wandered over gold-fields without noticing the 
glittering treasures at their feet, the various 
| tribes who by turns inhabited the Carpathians, 
for centuries drew from distant sources scanty 
supplies of that salt which is as essential to bar- 
barous as to refined nature, while, 100 feet be- 
neath the soil they were treading, lay supplies 
of this wholesome mineral, sufficient for the 
world’s consumption; for although it is only in 
Bochnia and Wieliczka, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Cracow, that extensive mines have 
been opened, there is every reason to believe 
that the salt-fields, of which these form part, 
extend in one continuous bed below the whole 
range of the Carpathians, and through Transyl- 
vania and Moldavia, because, wherever mines 
have been worked in these regions, it has been 
found that not only are the crystals of exactly 
the same structure, and the salt of the same 
qualities, but that the superincumbent strata of 
rock and earth follow each other in the same 
order. The precise date of the discovery of 
the Wieliczka Mines is not known; the first 
mention of them in the annals of Poland occurs 
as early as the year 1237; but even then they 
are not alluded to as a new discovery, but as an 
established enterprise. The first working of the 
veins was in accordance with the rudeness of 
the times; and the yield, no doubt, remained 
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intignificant, until the establishment of regular 
mining enterprise, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century; but even after this period, the amount 
of salt extracted bore no proportion to the inex- 
haustible richness of the mines; for these were 
farmed out to ignorant Jews, who worked them 
by means of unskilled Polish laborers, and who, 
being merely intent upon enriching themselves, 
took no heed as to whether or not the excava- 
tions were carried on so as to impede the labors 
of their successors. At the period of the par- 
tition of Poland in 1772, the mines were, how- 
ever, considered of sufficient importance to in- 
duce Russia and Prussia to introduce an article 
into the treaty of partition, stipulating for a 
certain share in the produce; and of the 900,000 
hundredweights of salt at present produced an- 
nually in Bochnia and Wieliczka, Austria, in 
compliance with this article, cedes 200,000 
hundredweights to Prussia, and 150,000 hun- 
dredweights to Russia. However, even the 
900,000 hundredweights extracted annually, by 
no means give the measure of the productive 
power of the Wieliczka Mines, which are at 
present worked upon the highest scientific prin- 
ciples, under the superintendence of mining- 
engineers educated for the purpose, at the Aca- 
demy of Chemnitz, in Hungary; but the Aus- 
trian government has reserved to itself the 
monopoly of the salt-trade, and consequently 
takes care to regulate the production according 
to what it considers its own interests. On an 
average, the salt is sold by the government at 
five guiden the hundredweight, but the expenses 
of production are kept strictly secret; however, 
the general opinion at the mines is, that the 
government realises no less than 400 per cent. 
profit, and thus derives from these mines an 
annual net revenue of 2,200,000 gulden; an 
amount considerably exceeding the revenues of 
the whole kingdom of Lodomeria. So anxious 
is the Austrian government that none but itself 
shall enjoy the advantages to be derived from 
these rich mines, that the miners are searched 
every evening before leaving the works, lest 
they should carry away with them some of the 
precious mineral, beyond the fifteen pounds a 
year allowed them in addition to their wages; 
and the water pumped up from the mine is con- 
veyed through a subterranean pipe into the Vis- 
tula, 600 pails of rich brine being daily wasted 
in this way. 
(To be continued ) 


COURTESY OF THE BEAR. 

It was stated in the Salem Register that a 
living bear was left on board the ship Favorite, 
wrecked near Baker’s Island, when the crew 
abandoned her. The bear during the passage 
had exhibited those unamiable traits of charac- 
ter which have become proverbial; but his in- 
stinct soon discovered that the pounding of the 
ship upon the rocks, which caused such a lively 
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commotion among the ship’s company, threat- 


ened danger, or total destruction to himself, 
although a passenger, and heretofore presump- 
tuous of that distinction. He immediately 
began to coax and fondle the seamen, in the 
hope of inducing them to suffer him to join 
them in any mode of extricating themselves 
from the appalling danger. But they were 
forced to leave him to his uncomfortable reflec- 
tions on board the wrecked ship. 

When Capt. Morris, of the Steamer R. B. 
Forbes, boarded the ship late in the afternoon, 
Bruin was disposed to be very civil, and in a 
wheedling way laid his paw upon his shoulder, 
as gently as was consistent with a cordial wel- 
come. His docility led to his being kindly 
treated, and he was brought to the city yester- 
day by Capt. Morris. 


THE SHEEP OF AUSTRALIA. 


In 1786, the House of Commons declared in 
favor of making New Holland a receptacle for 
convicts ; in 1787, the first expedition departed, 
and landed in Botany Bay, the 20th of January, 
1788. On close inspection the locality was 
found entirely unsuitable, and the colony pitched 
their tents in the magnificent harbor of Port 
Jackson. The flag of England was raised, and 
the government of New South Wales proclaimed. 
The inhabitants then numbered 1020 ; 565 male 
and 192 female convicts, 233 seamen, marines 
and officers, and 30 other women and children. 
Such, sixty-seven years ago, were the insignifi- 
cant beginnings of a group of states, which now 
hold a million of inhabitants, and carry on a 
greater trade with the mother country than any 
other country of the world. Reinforcements 
followed, speedily and regularly. Under the 
penal regulations of 1790, which are still in 
foree, and by which the term of punishment is 
either seven or fourteen years, or the life of the 
culprit, the annual shipments were about one 
thousand till 1813, two thousand from 1813 to 
1830, three thousand five hundred from 1830 to 
1840, and from that year to the present, about 
four thousand; so that about a hundred thou- 
sand criminals, in the aggregate, have been con- 
veyed to this vast natural penitentiary. 

The constitution of the new country was ne- 
cessarily adapted to the character of the popu- 
lation, and never, in occidental Europe, was 
such an array of powers vested in the hands of 
a single man, as in those of the Governor of 
New South Wales,* Of his own mere motion, 
he could inflict five hundred lashes. All maga- 
zines and stores, titles of honor, offices, the trade 
and industry of the country, were at his entire 
disposal. The right of the soil was subject to 
his good pleasure, as far as the foot of the Eu- 
ropean penetrated. He alone commanded the 
labor of the country, granted monopolies, fixed 
the prices of the provisions, of labor, or articles 
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of trade. There was neither law nor public 
opinion to restrain him. Nevertheless, even in 
a population so habituated to robbery, murder, | 
execution, mismanagement, mutiny and rebel- 
lion, in a population so depraved that for twenty 
years rum took the place of coin as the medium 
of exchange, even here a chosen few were 
gradually found who were too debased for New 
South Wales, in exact proportion as Botany Bay 
itself was too debased for England. This for- 
lorn hope of infamy was expatriated, in 1803, | 
to Van Dieman’s Land, there to found an inten- | 
sified Botany Bay, the first outlier of the sprig | 
of European life transferred to the South Sea. 
In 1828, this settlement rose to the dignity of 
another colony. 

It will always remain a matter of doubt 
whether any other community than one of des- 
peradoes, would have survived the difficulties 
interposed by nature to human existence on 
these shores. A narrow strip of coast was 
hemmed in by the almost inaccessible chain of 
the “ Blue Mountains.” Twenty years after 
the building of Sydney, it was impossible to 
penetrate twenty miles inland. In 1810, how- 
ever, under Governor McQuary, a new era 
opens. In 1813, the summit of the mountains | 
was scaled; and the year 1814 witnessed the 
completion of a road, which, in respect to the 
disproportion of the means at command to the 
ends accomplished, is said to bear comparison 
with the greatest achievements of road building. 
This avenue opened to immigration the immense 
undulating meadows of Bathurst, which give 
rise toa chain of rivers flowing westward into 
the flats of the interior; for in Australia, such 
is the formation of the country, that rivers 
empty not into the sea, but into the land. This 
conquest of territory was the more important, as 
the grazing industry of the country had already 
become far too extensive for the narrow belt of 
coast land. In 1793, a few sheep had been 
saved from a wreck at Sydney. They fell into 
the hands of a hard working colonist, McArthur, 
who nursed the little tribe with astonishing suc- 
cess. The entire attention of the people was 
soon directed to these animals, and they spread 
throughout the country with inconceivable 
rapidity. In 1810, New South Wales had 
26,000 sheep ; eleven years after the crossing of 
the Blue Mountains, in 1824, they had increased 
to 170,000 ; in 1848 they numbered 536,000, 
and in 1854 the Australian colonies together 
contained sixteen millions! Sir George Grey 
gives it as the result of his pessonal observations, 
that a well-managed flock of sheep in Australia 
must double itself in two years. 

The effect of this new order of things on the 
community of convicts, may be imagined. 
Shepherds were greatly needed; none but con- 
victs were to be had. So the convicts were sent 
to the interior in shoals; a strange modern 
Arcadia arose, in which Chloris and Phyllis, 
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wandering over the ungoverned meads, scoffed 
at the wisdom of the English Solons who had 
sent them for punishment to this Paradise, where 
the mere watching of the beast which, accord- 
ing to the Spanish proverb, “ turns to gold, with 
its feet, the ground on which it treads,” 
promised them speedy comfort, and even wealth. 
A people of criminals thus became a people of 
shepherds. This made it necessary to alter the 
despotic features of the constitution ; an execu- 
tive council was introduced in 1822; courts of 
law and juries were formally instituted.— Bul- 
letin. 


HISTORY OF SOME OF OUR VEGETABLES, 


The history of some of our fruits and vegeta- 
bles is, in many respects, extremely curious. The 
artichoke, we find, was so highly esteemed in 
Rome, that an arbitrary law was enacted to pre- 
vent commoners from eating it. Basil, which 
now standsso high that a London alderman would 
spurn a basin of turtle made without it, was, 200 
years before Christ, condemned by Chrysyppus as 
an enemy to the sight, and a robber of the wits. 
Pliny says they sowed the seeds with maledictions 
and ill-words—believing that the more it was 
cursed the better it would prosper, as is said of 
pigs in Ireland in the present day. So highly 
was the cabbage esteemed by the ancients, that 
two of their leading physicians each wrote a book 
upon it; and Phillips says that the ancient 
Romans, having banished doctors out of their terri- 
tories, preserved their health for six hundred 
years, and soothed their infirmities by the use of 
this vegetable alone! From an anecdote related 
by Herodotus, it is evident that lettuces were 
served at the royal tables of the Persian kings, 
five or six hundred years before the Christian era ; 
but they only knew one sort, which was a black 
variety. According to Ovid, mint was used by 
the ancients to perfume their tables, by rubbing 
the leaves upon them before serving the supper; 
and Pliny says, at a consultation of physicians in 
his chamber, it was decided that a chaplet of 
pennyroyal was better for giddiness and swimming 
in the head than one of roses. Mushrooms were 
a great dainty with the voluptuous Romans ; and 
one of the poisonous sorts was used by Agrippina 
to destroy her husband Tiberius Claudius. Mus- 
tard must have been cultivated upon the earth, in 
Syria, at the time of our Saviour—as it is men- 
tioned in one of his beautiful parables as being 
the least seed that was sown in the field. 

Garlic was in use as early as the onion, and the 
want of both was lamented by the Israelites in 
the wilderness. The Egyptians worshipped garlic, 
and were said to wish that they might enjoy it in 
Paradise ; while the Greeks held it in such abhor- 
rence that they regarded those who ate it as pro- 
fane. The Romans gave it to their laborers and 
soldiers to strengthen them, and to their game- 
cocks previously to fighting them. Parsley was 
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in great repute in the time of Pliny, and the Em- 
peror Tiberius held parsnips in such high esteem, 
that he had them annually brought from Ger- 
many, near the Rhine, to Rome. So highly did 
the Greeks esteem radishes, that they, in offering 
oblations to Apollo, presented turnips in wood, 
beet root in silver, and radishes in beaten gold. 
At that period, they far exceeded in size the 
radishes of the present day, and some weighed as 
much as 40 to 80 lbs. Thyme was imported to 
Rome from Athens for the sake of the bees, and 
water-cress was eaten with salad, to counteract 
the cold effectsof the latter vegetable. The large 
drum headed cabbage is used extensively through- 
out Germany and the north of Europe for making 
saur-kraut. As we have introduced and natural- 
ized the German Christmas-tree, we know not 
how soon the saur-kraut may follow, and here, 
therefore, is the receipt. The cabbage-heads are 
cut into small shreds, and are packed in barrels 
or tubs, along with vinegar, to which salt and 
cloves are added ; in this state they are preserved 
in excellent condition till late in the spring. 
When used, it is stewed over a slow fire, and 
served up with most kinds of meat. Asparagus 
comes from the salt water steppes of the north of 
Russia, and was said to attain an extraordinary 
size on the banks of the Euphrates. The first 
time we hear of this vegetable, is in the time of 
Cato the Elder, 200 years before Christ. The 
Emperor Augustus was very partial to it; and 
at Ravenna it grew to such a size that three 
heads weighed a pound. Mr. Grayson, of Mort- 
lake, near London, has produced 100 heads that 
weighed 42 Ibs.—perhaps the largest ever grown 
in Great Britain ; and hundreds of acres around 
the metropolis are devoted to its -cultivation. 
The small heads are sometimes cut into pieces 
and boiled, as a substitute for green peas. 
Medicinally it is considered antiscorbutic, and 
very good in dropsical cases; but is avoided by 
those having the gout. The most extraordinary 
virtue is that ascribed to it by Antone Mizold, 
who says, if the, root is put upon a tooth that 
aches violently, it causes it to come out without 
pain. Our modern dentists will, we are sure, 
thank us for this information. 

In no country are the salads more cultivated 
than in France. The rich eat them as a luxury, 
the poor as a necessity. The artisans in our 
large manufacturing towns are every year becom- 
ing greater consumers of lettuces, radishes, and 
celery; and find benefit from their use; but in 
England we never meet such excellent salads as 
are to be had at the tables d’hote in Holland, 
Belgium and France. Water-cress, we learn, is 
one of the most wholesome of our salad-herbs, 
and one of the oldest in use. Its qualities are 
warm and stimulating—the reverse of nearly all 
other raw vegetables. Xenophon recommended 
it to the Persians, and the Romans gave it to 
those whose minds were der ged. Hence the 
Greek proverb, “ Eat cress, aud have more wit.” 
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It is an excellent antiscorbutic; and a salad so 
easily produced, and so important to the health 
of towns-people cannot be too highly reeommend- 
ed. The daily supply at Covent-garden is 
about 6,000 bunches ; bet it is said if twice as 
many more bunches were brought in, they would 
be all sold. Carrots come from Holland; and, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the leaves were 
used in the head-dresses of the ladies of her 
court. Excellent bread can be made of the white 
carrots. The potato belongs to a class of poison- 
ous roots ; and the extract of the leavesand stems 
is a powerful narcotic, while the tubers afford a 
wholesome and nutritive food. The potato, 
when distilled, makes an agreeable brandy; the 
starch or feculz is palmed off as a substitute for 
sago, arrowroot, tapioca—which is, after all,’a 
very harmless composition. A lady acecidental- 
ly discovered that the potato-liquor, in making 
starch, would clean silk, woolen, or cotton-goods, 
without injury to the texture or color. A size 
made from the potato is very superior to the 
common size; and yeast, fit for the baker or 
brewer, is made from the roots. Cobbett called 
it the accursed root; and, doubtless, much of 
the misery that took place in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, may be traced to too 
implicit a reliance on this single article of food. 

Parsnips contain a large portion of sugar; 
beer is made from them in the north of Ireland, 
and wine, closely approaching the Malmsey of 
Madeira, is made from the roots. Marmalade, 
made with parsnips and a small quantity of 
sugar, is said to excite appetite, and to be 
a very good food for convalescents. The vine is 
of the highest antiquity, and always stood well 
in the world’s opinion ; that it was cultivated ex- 
tensively in the antediluvian world, we have 
pretty good evidence; for Noah had no sooner- 
escaped from the general deluge, than he set 
about planting a vineyard and made wine— 
showing that he was not ignorant of the plant, 
its culture, and its use. The vine was at one 
time as much cultivated in Great Britain, for 
the purpose of wine-making, as it is in France. 
The Duke of Norfolk had, at Arundel Castle, a 
vineyard from which an immense quantity of 
Burgundy was made ; and the celebrated vine- 
yard at Paines Aill,in Surrey, was noted for the 
excellence of its champagne. At Waltham 
Green, Rotherhithe, and by the Duke of Rut- 
land, at Belvoir Castle, grapes were grown, from 
which excellent wine was made; and this isa 
proof that the climate was more mild and favorable 
for vine growing than it now is. The extent to 
which the vine might be trained, in a favorable 
climate, is unknown. The two largest ever seen 
in England were the vine grown against a house 
in the public street of Northallerton, long since 
dead, which covered a space of 137 square yards, 
and that at Valentine’s in Essex, about 147 
square yards. The celebrated Hampton Court 
vine covers the roof of a glass house about 116 
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square yards in area ; that at Cumberland Lodge, | 
near Windsor, something more; and yet these 

latter vines are impatient of restraint, and would 

extend much further if allowed. They are com- 

puted to produce, annually, 2,200 bunches each 

—averaging one pound weight, or a ton weight 

of grapes. The vine at Northallerton, when cut | 
down, had a trunk of no less than four feet in | 
circumference near the ground. But these 

dimensions are nothing when compared to the 

vine-trees of antiquity. A statue of Jupiter was 

made from a vine-trunk, and the great doors of 
the cathedral of Ravenna were made of vine 

planks, 12 feet long, and 15 inches broad. 

Strabo speaks of a vine 15 feet in circumference ; 

and Pliny mentions one six hundred years old ; 

the branches were equally enormous. Strabo, 

who lived in the reign of Augustus, states that 

two men could not compass some of them with 

their arms—that the bunches were three feet 

long. In some of the islands of the Archipelago, 

the bunches weighed 36 lbs. to 40 lbs. weight. 

Travellers in Asia Minor speak of grapes as 

large as a pigeon’s egg, and of an exquisite 

flavor.—McJntosh’s Book of the Garden. 


EARLY CHARACTER. 


“‘ There is nothing I despise so much as to see 
a boy with a segar in his mvuth.” Thus remarked 
one of the wealthy and most respected business 
men of Kast Boston, standing at the door of the 
Post Office waiting for a distribution of letters, 
as a boy walked in, puffing a segar. Sympathi- 
sing somewhat with the gentleman, we fell into | 
the following reflections. 

We imagined that in the course of human} 
events, this boy might be induced to apply at 
the gentleman’s counting-room for employment. 
The merchant's remembrance of his act of youth- 
ful dissipation would probably not be to the 
benefit of the applicant. The merchant would 
be likely to judge unfavorably of the young 
man’s character as to temperance and sobriety, 
and would think himself justified in doubting 
the independence and stamina of one who, evi- 
dently for no better reason than because others 
do, and probably because he thought it would 
give him a manly air, contracted the offensive 
and unnatural habit of smoking in boyhood. 
The very act would seem to argue mental or 
moral deticiency, and perhaps both. Little things 
are sometimes attended with great results. The 
merchant, (like a majority of well-bred people, ) 
is exceedingly annoyed with the smell of segar 
smoke. He despises the practice of smoking, 
and cannot help noticing the boy who exhibits it, 
or thinking, in such case, what the mental mani- 
festation is. With the boy, the act was a trifle, 
nothing. To the man it was a revelation which 
told him something of a youth of whom he 
knew nothing before, and that something was to 
his discredit. 
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How different would have been the result, if 
the first act of this boy noticed by the merchant 
had been one that as plainly spoke of integrity 
and good sense, as the act of smoking did of 
weakness and frivolity of character. The man 
would have remarked that boy; and if it should 
ever have come in his way to render him a ser- 
vice, no testimonials would be needed to secure 
his favor. 

We would fain impress upon the young, the 
great importance of forming good habits. One 
may forsake his boyhood’s errors when he be- 
comes a man; but the chance is that, instead of 
being forsaken they will be aggravated, and take 
on a rigidity which is like second nature to the 
individual, as he advances into manhood. Know- 
ing this, people judge of young men by what 
they knew of them when boys,—unless a sub- 
sequent acquaintance gives them better ground 
for the formation of an opinion.—LZast Boston 
Ledger. . 


THE SLIDE OF ALPNACH.* 


The following interesting account of a remark- 
able work of art was originally published in Gil- 
bert’s “ Annalen” in 1819; and a translation 
appeared in “ Brewster's Journal.” 

For many centuries, the rugged flanks and 
deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered 
with impenetrable forests. Lofty precipices en- 
circled them on all sides. Even the daring 
hunters were scarcely able to reach them ; and 
the inhabitants of the valley had never conceived 
the idea of disturbing them with the axe. These 
immense forests were therefore permitted to grow 
and to perish, without being of the least utility 
to man, till a foreigner, conducted into their 
wild recesses in the pursuit of the chamois, was 
struck with wonder at the sight, and directed 
the attention of several Swiss gentlemen to the 
extent and superiority of the timber. The most 
intelligent and skilful individuals, however, con- 
sidered it quite impracticable to avail themselves 
of such inaccessible stores. It was not till 
November, 1816, that M. Rupp, and three Swiss 
gentlemen, entertaining more sanguine hopes, 
drew up aplan of aslide, founded on trigonometri- 
cal measurements. Having purchased a certain 
extent of the forests from the commune of Alp- 
nach, for 6000 crowns, they began the construc- 
tion of the slide, and completed it in the spring 
of 1818. 

The Slide of Alpnach, is formed entirely of 
about 25,000 large pine trees, deprived of their 
bark, and united together in a very ingenious 
manner, without the aid of iron. [t occupied 
about 160 workmen during eighteen months, 
and cost nearly 100,000 francs, or £4,250. It 
is about three leagues, or 44,000 English feet 
long, and terminates in the Lake of Lucerne. It 
has the form of a trough, about six feet broad, 


*This slide has long since gone out of use. 
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and from three to six feet deep. Its bottom is ; The ery was repeated from one to another, and 
formed of three trees, the middle one of which | reached the top of the slide in three minutes. 


has a groove cut out in the direction of its | The workman at the top of the slide then cried 


length, for receiving small rills of water, which | 
are conducted into it from various places, for the 
purpose of diminishing the friction. The whole 
of the slide is sustained by about 2,000 supports ; 
and in many places attached, in a very ingenious 
manner, to the rugged precipices of granite. 
The direction of the slide issometimes straight, 


and sometimes zig-zag, with an inclination of | manner. 


from 10° to 18°. It is often carried along the 
sides of hills and the flanks of precipitous rocks, 
and sometimes passes over their summits. 
Occasionally it goes under ground, and at other 
times it is conducted over the deep gorges by 
seaffoldings 120 feet in height. 

The boldness which characterizes this work, 
the sagacity displayed in all its arrangements, 
and the skill of the engineer, have excited the 
wonder of every person who has seenit. Before 
any step could be taken in its erection, it was 
necessary to cut several thousand trees to obtain 
a passage through the impenetrable thickets; 
and, as the workmen advanced, men were posted 
at certain distances, to point out the road for 
their return, and to discover, in the gorges, the 
places where the piles of wood had been establish- 
ed. M. Rupp was himself obliged, more than 
once, to be suspended by cords, in order to de- 
scend precipices many hundred feet high; and 
in the first months of the undertaking he was 
attacked with a violent fever, which deprived 
him of the power of superintending his workmen. 
Nothing, however, could diminish his invincei- 
ble perseverance. He was carried every day to 
the mountain in a barrow, to direct the labors 
of the workmen, which was absolutely necessary, 
as he had scarcely two good carpenters among 
them all ; the rest having been hired by accident, 
without any knowledge which such an undertak- 
ing required. M. Rupp had also to contend 
against the prejudices of the peasantry. He 
was supposed to have communion with the devil. 
He was charged with heresy, and every obstacle 
was thrown in the way of an enterprise which were 
they regarded as absurd and impracticable. All 
these difficulties, however, were surmounted, and 
he had at last the satisfaction of observing the 
trees descend from the mountain with the 
rapidity of lightning. The large pines, which were 
about a hundred feet long, and ten inches thick 
at their smaller extremity, ran through the space 
of three leagues, or nearly nine miles, in two 
minutes and a half, and during their descent 
they appeared to be only a few feet in length. 
The arrangements for this part of the operation, 
werqextremely simple. From the lower end of 
the Nide to the upper end, where the trees were 
introduced, workmen were posted at regular dis- 
tances, and as soon as everything was ready, the 


out to the one below him, “J/ vient,” (It comes, ) 
and the tree was immediately launched down 
the slide, preceded by the cry, which was re- 
peated from post to post. As soon as the tree 
had reached the bottom, and plunged into the 
lake, the ery of ‘‘ Lachez”’ was repeated as be- 
fore, and a new tree was launched in a similar 
By these means a tree descended 
every five or six minutes, provided no accident 
happened to the slide, which sometimes took 
place, but was instantly repaired when it did. 

In order to show the enormous foree which 
the trees acquired from the great velocity of 
their descent, M. Rupp made arrangements for 
causing some of the trees to spring from the 
slide. They penetrated, by their thickest ex- 
tremities, no less than from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet into the earth; and one of the trees 
having by accident struck against the other, it 
instantly cleft it through its whole length, as if 
it had been struck by lightning. ~ 

After the trees had descended the slide, they 
were collected into rafts upon the lake, and con- 
ducted to Lucerne. From thence they de- 
scended the Reuss, then the Aar, to near Brugg, 
afterwards to Waldshut by the Rhine, then to 
Basle, and to the sea, when it was necessary. 

In order that none of the small wood might 
be lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large 
manufactories of charcoal. He erected maga- 
zines for preserving it when manufactured, and 
made arrangements for the construction of 
barrels for the purpose of carrying it to the 
market. In winter, when the slide was covered 
with snow, the barrels were made to descend on 
a kind of sledge. The wood which was not fit 
for being carbonized was heaped up and burnt, 
and the ashes packed up and carried away during 
the winter. 


A few days before the author of the preced- 
ing account visited the slide, an inspector of the 
navy had come for the purpose of examining 


the quality of the timber. He declared that he 
had never seen any timber that was so strong, 
so fine, and of such a size ; and he concluded an 
advantageous bargain for one thousand trees. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntTeLLicence.—The steamship Atlantic, 
with news from Liverpool to the 2d inst., arrived at 
New York on the 13th. 

Important advantages had been gained by the 
Allies. During the nights of the 22d and 23d ult., 
the Place d’Armée, a strong position of defence 
before Sebastopol, was taken and retained by the 
French, after a series of sanguinary conflicts, the 
position being defended by almost the entire garri- 
son. The loss on both sides, in killed and wounded, 
is estimated at 8000. On the 25th, the Allies 


workmen at the lower end of the slide cried out | seized and occupied the Russian lines on the 
to the one above him, “ Lachez,” (Let go.) ‘Tchernaya, the Russians making but slight resist- 
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ance, and retreating rapidly into the hills. The 
works at Kamiesch were progressing. 

The success of the expedition against Kertch 
had been complete. Upon the arrival of the Allies, 
the Russians fled, blowing up their fortifications on 
both sides of the Straits, and destroying four 
steamers, a number of transports and considerable 
stores of corn. The Allies afterwards bombarded 
the forts of Arabat, blew up the powder magazines 
destroyed one hundred and six merchantmen an 
captured 90 guns. 

rhe Allies have now entire command of the 
sea of Azof, where only one small Russian steamer 
remains opposed to twenty-four of those of the 
Allied fleet. The supplies of the Russian army in 
the Crimea being chiefly obtained by the sea of 
Azof,,the advantages gained by the Allies are evi- 
denuly of the most important character. Cholera 
had ye-appeared in the English army. Two 
déseriers from Sebastopol reported that sickness 
prevailed in the city to an alarming extent. 

There was no news of importance from the 
Baltic. Letters from Archangel state that the 
Whitc Sea and its numerous gulfs and bays were 
free from ice this season at a much earlier period 
than usual. The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages along the coasts have removed their goods 
and stores into the interior of the country. All 
the points liable to attack have been rendered by 
the Russians as secure as possible. Great masses 
of rock and stone have been sunk in the channel, 
at Riga, so as to render the approach to that place 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible ; and the 
entranee to Revel is defended by large iron spikes 
driven firmly into the ground so closely that no 


gunboat can pass between them without striking 
upon them. 

Russia.—A despatch from Konigsberg states 
that a supplementary ukase has been issued by the 
Russian government, commanding that all the 
peasants in the State dominions, from 30 to 35 years 
of age, be included in the levy lately ordered in 


the seventeen Western governments. All the dis- 

osable troops in the capital have been sent te 
Finland and the shores of the Gulf towards Revel 
and Riga. 

Orders have been given for embodying some of 
the nomadic Tartars of Asia into military com- 
panies. St. Petersburg is placed under military 
jurisdiction, aud no one is allowed to visit Cron- 
stadt under any pretext. 


France.—The great Exhibition had opened and 
the arrangements were advancing towards com- 
pletion. The English Srueennt is greatly superior 
to“any other except the French. The parts.allotted 
to America, Spain, Sweden and Denmark were 
altaost empty. Considerable numbers of work- 
men at Lyons and other manufacturing towns had 
strack for higher wages. 

Spatn.—A part of the insurgents of Saragossa 
have been put to the rout by the inhabitants of Sem- 
den. The other insurgents, to the number of 130 
infantry and 40 calvary, who had marched on Cala- 
tayud are pursued by 11 columns of the Queen’s 
troops. Maeztrazzo has been declared in a state of 
siege. 

The Carlist band of the Hierros still keeps the 
field and sets the authorities at defiance. It is 
represented as composed of very daring men, 
well mounted and expert in the use of their 
weapons. 


REVIEW. 

Sarpinia.—The Convents’ Suppression Bill, 
with the amendmeuts of the Senate, has been 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

Inpia AND Cu1na.—The dates are Hong-Kong, 4th 
mo. 16th; Bombay, 5th mo. Ist. Sixteen miles 
more of the Bombay railroad, making fifty in all, 
have been completed. The latest intelligence 
from Birmah is unfavorable to the preservation of 
peace. Another revolution is reported to have 
taken place, resulting in unseating the King and 

lacing the heir-apparent on the throne. The 
ormer was of a pacific disposition and anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with his British neigh- 
bors, but the latter has been at the head of the 
war party, and is represented as anxious to regain 
the provinces conquered by the British, and thirst- 
ing for revenge against those who had wrested 
them from them. 

At Shanghai, all was quiet, the troops had been 
withdrawn towards Nankin,and the country around 
was becoming tranquil. In the interior, however, 
matters had an unfavorable aspect. The Nankin 
insurgents had made an inroad into the green tea 
districts, the capital of which, Kwei-chow-foo, had 
fallen into their hands, It is feared that they will 
continue their course to Hang-chow-foo, the pos- 
session of which would enable them to stop the 
export trade of Shanghai. 

he river traffic is clear to Canton, but Chinese 
craft dare not venture outside. The west coast 
trade is stopped, as the junks, even when in large 
numbers, cannot cope with the heavily armed 
pirate boats, 

Famine also has made its appearance. The 
supply of rice is totally inadequate to the demand; 
prices have risen to an unprecedented height, great 
distress is felt among the poorer classes, and food 
riots are apprehended. 

Mexico.—Santa Anna had taken possession of 
Zamora, which was deserted by the insurgents on 
his approach. The fugitives were pursued and 
completely routed, two thousand surrendering 
themselves as prisoners of war. The city of 
Guanaxuato has fallen into the hands of the in- 
surgents, and those of Victoria and Saltillo have 
joined in the insurrection. On the 27th ult. 
Monterey was captured by the revolutionists, Gen. 
Cardona and 67 officers made prisoners and 26 
cannon taken, together with a large quantity of 
munitions of war. 

Domestic.—John P. Hale has been elected 
member of the United States Senate from New 
Hampshire. His term extends to 3d mo. 4th, 1859. 

@—/’Since our paper went to press, news from 
Liverpool to the 6th inst. have been received by 
the steamer St. Louis, announcing further successes 
of the Allies. The squadron in the sea of Azof 
had landed a body of seamen and marines at 
Gevitchi, driven the Russian force from the place 
and destroyed all the depots and vessels laden 
with supplies forthe Russianarmy. Since enter- 
ing the sea of Azof, the Allies have destroyed four 
war steamers and 240 vessels, employed in con- 
veying supplies to the Russian army in the 
Crimea. 

Prince Gortschakoff states that he has taken 
measures which will prevent the Allies “irom 
cutting off the communications of the Russiap 
army. 

A council of war had been held by the Allied 
Generals, at which the final arrangements were 
made. 





